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into the fastness of northern Lapland. But when that had been
done, how could the new settlers hope to make a living?

There were several ways. In the first place, they could go out
and fish. The endless bays and fjords, which were really nothing
but deep grooves dug into the rocks by the glaciers trying to reach
the ocean, gave the country a coastline almost six times as long
as it would have been if the Norwegian coast had formed a
straight line, as it does in Holland or Denmark. The Norwegians
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are still fishing. The Gulf Stream sees to it that all the harbours,
even as far north as Hammerfest, remain open the whole year
round. The nooks and crannies of the Lofoten Islands, on the
brink of those cool, clean Arctic waters which the cod seems to
prefer for breeding purposes, provide work for more than a
hundred thousand fishermen and to an equal number of people
engaged in the business of canning whatever the trawlers bring on
shore.
In the second place, if they did not care to fish, they could turn
pirates. All along the Norwegian coast there lies a row of islands
and islets which account for seven per cent, of the country's surface
and which arc separated from each other by such a complicated
system of narrows and sands and bights and straits that a steamer
going from Stavanger to Vardo has got to carry two pilots, each
of whom takes charge every six hours.
During the Middle Ages when there were no beacons and buoys